THE BEMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHUEZ
When we reached the large clearing at United States Ford,
where the river was bridged for the army to cross, an appalling
spectacle presented itself. The heavy rains had caused a sud-
den rise in the river, which threatened to sweep away the pon-
toon bridges. There were three of them, one of which was taken
up to strengthen the others. General Hooker with his staff had
already passed over the preceding evening. The artillery, also,
except that of the corps covering the retreat, had crossed during
the night. But here on that open ground on the river bank was
the infantry, probably some 70,000 to 80,000 men, packed to-
gether so close that there was hardly an interval between the
different organizations wide enough to permit the passage of a
horse, waiting to file away in thin marching columns, regiment
after regiment, over the bridges. Had the enemy known of
this, and succeeded in planting one battery in a position from
which it might have pitched its shells into this dense, inarticu-
late mass of humanity, substantially helpless in its huddled con-
dition, the consequences would have baffled the imagination. A
wild panic would have been unavoidable, and a large part of the
Army of the Potomac would have perished in the swollen
waters of the Rappahannock. But General Lee did not dis-
turb our retreat, and by 4 o'clock in the afternoon the whole
army was safely over, It is not too much to say that every
officer and man of it greeted the northern river bank with a
deep sigh of relief.

But no sooner were we settled in camp again than we of
the Eleventh Corps had to meet a trial far more severe than all
the dangers and fatigues of the disastrous campaign. Every
newspaper that fell into our hands tolcl the world a frightful
story of the unexampled misconduct of the Eleventh Corps;
how the " cowardly Dutchmen " of that corps had thrown down
their arms and fled at the first fire of the enemy; how my divi-d.f the Eleventhes oned to him that iden-
